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living bodies was a monk, Kircher. Kircher, in 1671, using simple
lenses of low magnification, stated that he had observed peculiar
*e worms " in the blood of persons suffering from plague.
Although lie considered that these were the agents responsible
for the disease, there seems to be little doubt that the objects he
saw were simply arrangements of the red blood corpuscles,
A short time afterwards the existence of minute living bodies
was definitely established. Leeuwenhoek, a Dutch draper whose
hobby was the preparation of lenses, introduced the simple
microscope during the last quarter of the seventeenth century.
Using these instruments, with which magnifications of from 40
to 300 diameters were obtained, he observed minute bodies which
he termed "animalcules". These were present in considerable
numbers in rain water and scrapings collected from the spaces
between the teeth. Some of the bodies were shaped like bent
sticks and others like spirals, while many were actively motile.
Leeuwenhoek described his results in numerous letters to the
Royal Society of London, but he did not appreciate that the
animalcules might have some connection with the production of
disease. There appears to be no doubt that Leeuwenhoek actually
saw the larger bacteria, which are normally present in water
and the mouth. An Austrian, Plenciz, in 1762 postulated the
germ theory and the specificity of disease, when, as a result
of experimental work of doubtful value, he concluded that each
disease had its own specific agent which multiplied in the body
and so produced disease.
At this time, the middle of the eighteenth century, a consider-
able amount of controversy was taking place on the question of
spontaneous generation. After Leeuwenhoek had described the
peculiar minute bodies, or animalcules, their presence in various
situations was confirmed without difficulty. The adherents of
the theory of spontaneous generation considered that by an
investigation of the animalcules proof of this theory could be
definitely established. Needham, about 1750, communicated
to the Royal Society the results of his experiments on the genera-
tion of these minute bodies. He heated meat-broth at tempera-
tures, as he thought, sufficient to destroy living things and left
it tiglxtly sealed for some days. On subsequent examination
Needham found that the broth was swarming with the animalcules.
By that and similar experiments he considered that the spon-
taneous origin of the animalcules was proved.
These   views, however, did   not   satisfy   an   Italian   priest,